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MARK W. RECTANUS 
Iowa State University 


The Lost Honor of Katharina Blum: 


The Reception of a German 
Best-Seller in the USA 


Over a decade has passed since Heinrich Boll's Die verlorene Ehre der 
Katharina Blum was published in the Federal Republic of Germany and 
subsequently produced for the American market by McGraw-Hill. While 
numerous articles have discussed the direct impact of Boll’s work,' relatively 
little attention has been focused on its reception in the United States. This 
reception has continued in rather diverse formats, as indicated by the pro- 
duction of a television film adaptation, entitled “The Lost Honor of Kathryn 
Beck,” starring Marlo Thomas and Knis Knstofferson, (broadcast January 24, 
1984). The reception of Katharina Blum in the USA exemplifies the com- 
plexity of literary reception in a cross-cultural context as well as a complex 
network of functional and structural relationships in the literary market- 
place. An analysis of: 1) the marketing and presentation of The Lost Honor 
of Katharina Blum by McGraw-Hill, 2) book reviews in the major national 
print media, 3) a magazine condensation in Redbook magazine and 4) reviews 
of movie and television adaptations will provide some indices in an attempt 
to evaluate the effectiveness of literary communication in a cross-cultural 
context. 

In his essay “Die ‘New York Times Book Review’: Zur Rezeption deutscher 
Literatur in den USA,” Volkmar Sander offers a methodological framework 
(based on Jau3, Schticking and Mandelkow) within which the reception of 
German literature in the USA may be considered: 


JauB hat den Begriff des “Erwartungshorizonts” gepragt, 
der dann von Mandelkow differenziert wurde in die Hori- 
zonte der Epochenerwartung, der Werkerwartung und der 
Autorenerwartung. Diesem Begriff liegt die Doppeler- 
kenntnis zugrunde, daf} man einerseits einem Text nur 


252 
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dann in seiner geschichtlichen Einmaligkeit erfassen kann, 
“wenn man die Frage verstanden hat, auf die er eine Ant- 
wort ist,” und daB andererseits in dem Make, in dem die 
Erhellung dieses Erwartungshorizonts vernachlassigt 
wird, der Text seiner historischen Dimension entkleidet 
wird und seine heutige Rezeption sich damit dem rein 
Kulinarischen nahert.? 


The idea of considering the literary text as a response to a sociohistorical 
context, which poses questions or problems, is key to understanding a 
mosaic which forms the reception of Katharina Blum in the United States. 
Jack Zipes has discussed the relationship between BOll’s text and the socio- 
historical context of the Federal Republic during the late sixties and early 
seventies, concluding: “The act of writing his novel Katharina Blum must 
be seen then as social and artistic engagement with the political reality of 
the Bundesrepublik.”* The corruption and cooptation of language (by the 
media) as a form of violence provides the thematic axis around which the 
events of Katharina Blum turn. Boll not only questions the viability of 
language within the framework of aesthetic expression but, perhaps more 
importantly, asks if language is free to express reality. But can Boll’s response 
(the text Katharina Blum) to social and historical questions be truly under- 
stood and evaluated if the questions (the historical context of the Federal 
Republic) are not a part of the readers’ consciousness at the outset? 

Rainer Nagele has reformulated the concept of historical question and 
literary answer in a cross-cultural context: 


Das Problem in kulturellen Beziehungen zwischen verschie- 
denen Landern ist immer wieder die Kenntnis des Kon- 
texts, aus dem ein Werk hervorgegangen ist. Unkenntnis 
dieses Kontexts kann oft zu Mi verstandnissen fiihren, 
die zwar manchmal schopferische MiBverstandnisse sein 
kénnen, wenn es um den Einflu8 eines fremden Werkes 
auf die Literatur eines Landes geht, fiir die kritische Ver- 
mittlung dagegen kénnen solche Nebeneffekte kaum die 
Nachteile aufwiegen. ‘ 


German literature in the United States is mediated through two institu- 
tions: American Germanists and the literary review media of the larger 
newspapers and magazines.*° However, most Germanists review secondary 
literature of interest to their profession rather than contemporary works of 
fiction. These reviews receive little attention from the American reading 
public as a result of the relatively small readership of academic publications. 
While a few Germanists are occasionally requested to review a new work 
of fiction in translation for national media like The New York Times Book 
Review, or while a few others may review a variety of titles for local news- 
papers or magazines, this activity is sporadic and limited in scope to a 
free-lance relationship which has little or no influence on editorial policies. 
Due to the larger and more diverse readership of the mass circulation print 
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media, as a result of their emphasis on reviewing primary literature, book 
reviews published in large daily newspapers or monthly magazines with 
national distribution offer a more accurate indication of German literature 
in translation in the USA. 

Publishers Weekly, for example, is instrumental in communicating informa- 
tion on forthcoming titles to booksellers and to the literary marketplace. 
Many booksellers base their orders on reviews of new titles which appear 
in Publishers Weekly, although this is not their sole source of information for 
ordering new titles. In addition the advertisements for forthcoming books 
provide the bookseller with vital information on author tours, size of adver- 
tising budget, book club or movie rights, TV tie-ins or subsidiary rights. 
Thus Publishers Weekly can, at least initially, function as a filter which controls 
the flow of new titles into the distribution system by influencing buyers at 
the wholesale and retail levels. Second, reviews in The New York Times Book 
Review and other prestigious intellectual magazines such as The New Yorker 
represent established and recognized sources of literary criticism in the 
United States and function as opinion leaders in the literary marketplace. 
Finally, national monthlies like Redbook, which has a circulation of 4.5 million, 
exemplify another distinct audience and publishing profile. The condensation 
of Katharina Blum that appeared in Redbook offers another perspective on 
the reception of the work in the American context. 

With a first printing of 100,000 copies and 150,000 copies sold after six 
weeks® Katharina Blum was already a great success for Kiepenheuer & 
Witsch in the Federal Republic when McGraw-Hill purchased translation 
rights. Boll’s publisher had launched a major mass promotional campaign 
and Volker Schléndorff announced that he would direct a film adaptation. 
Shortly thereafter pirate editions appeared on the market, signaling the 
work’s immediate popularity. Public knowledge of Boll’s articles regarding 
the Baader-Meinhof Group, as well as his criticism of the Springer Press 
and the Bild-Zeitung, provided the basis for widespread media recognition 
of the book in the Federal Republic.’ | 

Even before McGraw-Hill had officially announced that translation nights 
to Katharina Blum had been purchased, Publishers Weekly (October 21, 
1974) included a report on Kiepenheuer & Witsch’s 25th anniversary and a 
sidebar entitled, “Heinrich Boll: Star Author With a Controversial Book,” 
summarizing an interview with Boll.* Although Herbert Lottmann makes 
clear reference to Boll’s motivation for writing the book, prognostica- 
tions regarding the Amentcan reception remain in the context of Boll’s past 
work: 


BOll’s controversial novel is not expected to be available in 
English (from McGraw-Hill) until mid-1975 at the earliest, 
at which time American readers will find it anew departure 
for the author. Though the central character is a woman, 
as in the recent “Group Portrait with Lady,” there is more 
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action and less psychological interpretation in “Katharina” 
than is usual with Boll. It is being called a “pop novel.”® 


What is explicitly meant by the designation “pop novel” is not defined 
within the context of the article. However, one might assume that the term 
is used with reference to a work that will be popular G.e., “pop”) with a 
large public and will also incorporate highly visible and easily identifiable 
themes. In this regard Joni Evans (then Vice-President and Director of 
Subsidiary Rights, Simon & Shuster) remarked: “Just last year [1976] the 
success of Looking for Mr. Goodbar started a new trend in what I call the 
‘headline novel’— writers all over the country are reading their newspapers 
for their material.”° Indeed B6ll’s work was apparently also perceived as a 
“headline novel” of sorts by Christopher Lehmann-Haupt who reviewed 
Judith Rossner’s Looking for Mr. Goodbar and Katharina Blum simultane- 
ously in The New York Times on May 21, 1975, discussing both works in 
the context of women who are exploited in different ways by their respective 
societies.'' This initial characterization of “pop novel” or “headline novel” 
seemed to set the tone for the American reception of Katharina Blum. 


I 


In order to understand how the marketing of Katharina Blum created a 
specific image for Boll’s work, it is instructive to analyze briefly the book’s 
cover and promotional copy. Book jacket artwork has become such an impor- 
tant component in the marketing of fiction that design decisions are no 
longer limited to one or two individuals, but usually involve representatives 
from every department of a publishing company. Professional book designer 
Klaus Birkigt describes the importance of balancing “thematic” and “un- 
thematic” areas of cover design: 

. . . die thematische soll die Sachleistung definieren, in 
diesem Bereich hat der Buchtitel eine sehr wesentliche 
Aufgabe, und da das Wort vom Bild nicht lésbar ist, kommt 
es darauf an, eine Wort-Bild-Marke zu schaffen. Die un- 
thematische Funktion besteht in der unterbewuBten Reiz- 
auslosung durch Formen. In einer effektiven Verbindung 
beider Bereiche sehe ich die Problemlésung. Wichtig in 
diesem Zusammenhang ist natiirlich auch die Zielgruppen- 
definition. Lebensstile und Mentalitaten von Zielgruppen 
sollten genau bekannt sein, um das Produkt passergenau 
[i.e., maBgeschneidert] gestalten zu kénnen.” 


One example of the importance given to book covers is John Irving’s The 
World According to Garp, which was released in paperback with six different 
covers, each portraying a different aspect of the novel and appealing to a 
slightly different reader." A great deal of time and effort is expended in 
developing and perfecting the cover design since it is the cover and “pack- 
aging” of the work that the potential buyer first encounters.“ 
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The cover of the McGraw-Hill edition of Katharina Blum seems to be 
patterned in the style of the “Big Book” or the “Spectacular” pioneered by 
Avon: “In cover terms, this means big impressive type, extravagant self- 
praise in cover copy, a white or light background with a small but riveting 
vignette of artwork.” And indeed the cover of Katharina Blum has a bold 
block headline to proclaim a “Big Book” and Boll’s name appears larger than 
the words “Katharina Blum” since the publisher was probably relying on 
author recognition for a large percentage of sales. The use of colors (reds, 
browns and pastels), sensual shapes and the character vignettes are all 
characteristics of romance genre artwork. Len Leone, an artist specializing 
in such artwork, comments: “I try to make my romances look like little 
white candy boxes . . . . Flowers on the cover, a piece of sweet but simple 
art in a pretty shape on the box.” The cover vignette of Katharina em- 
phasizes the sexual aspects of the book, projecting her as a femme fatale. 
Here she is portrayed with long flowing tawny hair, high cheekbones, per- 
fectly shaped red lips and large steely eyes. Surrounding Katharina are 
vignettes of men only, including a policeman (looking very much like an 
American policeman) in front of an open jail cell door, an authority figure 
pointing an accusing finger at Katharina (probably Beizmenne), and to her 
left a “dark and handsome” young man (apparently Gotten) whose vignette 
overlaps that of a ferris wheel (a symbol of “Karneval”). Gotten is positioned 
to Katharina’s left, opposite Beizmenne. There are no women in the vignettes 
other than Katharina, who is the visual center of attention in a configura- 
tion that, with additional background design, is made to resemble the shape 
of a bat. 

The cover presents very specific visual cues, some of which are more sub- 
liminal, but all of which attempt to attract the reader’s attention to the book 
by conveying a sense of romance, mystery and passion. Moreover, it is 
possible to deduce that a two-pronged approach was used in the cover design 
of Katharina Blum. Boll's name attracts the attention of readers who are 
familiar with his work, and for those who are not, the jacket copy and cover 
provide visual cues, forms of linguistic and visual shorthand, that offer orien- 
tation for the potential reader and also assist in consummating the sale.” 

The jacket blurb works hand-in-hand with the cover by encapsulating and 
transmitting verbal cues. Pat Golbitz, former copywriter for the New Ameri- 
can Library, delineates the structure, function and effect of cover copy on 
the potential reader: 


Cover copy can be turned into effective sales releases and 
advertising. It can become the basis for the salesman’s 
quick pitch to the busy bookstore buyer. It can provide 
selling headlines for display posters and stickers. It can 
become an important basis for a paperback’s success in 
finding its maximum audience even before it reaches retail 
display racks and shelves. 
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Normally a “copy package” is written for the marketing of a new publica- 
tion. The package contains promotional copy for the jacket blurb, for the 
publisher’s catalog, for mass market promotional brochures or retail promo- 
tional materials, for the in-house sales force, for television and radio spots, 
print advertising and press releases for the literary review media. However, 
advertising budgets for works of foreign literature in translation seldom 
include extensive mass promotion in television, radio or in the print media 
with large circulation. Sales representatives frequently rely on the “copy 
package” (or a similar instrument) because it targets the book to a specific 
market and concisely describes the most salient features of the book (e.g. 
author’s reputation, thematic highlights, media tie-ins, serialization). In any 
case, all the various forms of promotional copy are usually derived from a 
single promotional text which has been adapted for specific media and target 
markets. This one characterization can pervade the media reception of a 
work, and the copywriter’s task is to formulate the right blend of information 
and commentary that will attract potential readers and insure that the content 
of jacket copy and press release penetrates the target media. 


Well-prepared copywriters keep a mental list of current 
best-sellers as part of their everyday working equip- 
ment. . . . One of the major secrets of the copywniter’s 
trade is the blurb known by insiders as the formula. Once 
a copywriter gets the knack of a formula, the night adjec- 
tives describing the right situation spring to mind, and the 
blurb almost writes itself. Not that the formula blurbs are 
all that easy, but the system is the first thing a professional 
masters.” 


The jacket copy for the US edition of Katharina Blum reveals aspects of the 
“formula” for so-called category books (e.g. gothic romance, mystery, sus- 
pense). The lead paragraph describes B6ll’s work as “a literary tour de force 
that turns the mystery story on its head and names the killer at the out- 
set... .’% This introduction sets the tone for the remainder of the blurb by 
emphasizing the unquestioned abilities of a Nobel Prize-winning author while 
characterizing the text as a cross between mystery and romance genres: 
“Katharina Blum— young, attractive, bright, sensitive — falls in love at a car- 
nival party with a young radical lawbreaker in flight from the police.””! The 
jacket text describes Katharina’s exploitation at the hands of the police and 
the newspaper: “Paraded across the front pages of a big-city daily newspaper, 
portrayed as a whore, an atheist, a Communist sympathizer, she becomes 
the target of anonymous phone calls and letters, sexual advances and 
threats.” Thus the copywriter has already provided linguistic cues for readers 
who are familiar with the gothic novel and romance genre. In this regard 
we can turn again to professional copywriter Pat Golbitz, who remarks: 


The Gothic cover must exhibit certain characteristics: the 
heroine must be lovely and threatened: the hero, following 
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the archetype created by the Brontes, is mysterious, pas- 
sionate and enigmatic. The heroine both loves and fears the 
hero— all evidence shows that he is dangerous toher. . . . 
Romance novels are also aimed at a female audience and 
again a formula appears. The copywriter takes their theme 
from the soap operas: innocence against sophistication, 
virtue against wickedness... .” 


Virtue vs. wickedness, innocence vs. sophistication, passion and romance 
form a leitmotif in the careful orchestration of cover artwork and the jacket 
copy, which still retains a certain degree of sophistication necessary to 
reinforce the fact that Katharina Blum is nonetheless a serious work of 
literature not to be confused with more frivolous and less demanding “genre 
titles.” Thus McGraw-Hill has established a total design concept for the 
cover and promotional copy of Katharina Blum which could be utilized in 
the early stages of marketing for the hardback edition but which proved 
equally effective for the subsequent paperback edition. 


II 


The first announcement and review of Katharina Blum in Publishers 
Weekly was more confusing than informative. The work was summarized 
as: “a novel about a young woman who becomes a controversial public figure 
when she falls in love with a young radical in flight from the police.” Yet 
Gotten is neither a young radical nor a terrorist. But the newspaper’s mis- 
leading information, indeed its policy of disinformation, creates a new reality 
(positing Gotten as a terrorist), which Katharina is then forced to confront. 
In a subsequent review, Publishers Weekly presents a somewhat distorted 
perspective on the book that reduces the social critique to sordid romance: 

Katharina, however, fights back in her own way. Serenely 
sure that she is doing the night thing, she kills the news- 
paperman responsible and plunges everyone into a serio- 
comic drama in which we discover how many men love 
Katharina without realizing it and what this kind of cheap- 
shot reporting can lead to for all concerned. Another sharp 


Boll exposé of what life in Germany today (and elsewhere) 
is really like.” 


In his review, “Brief but Not Slight,” Bruce Cook (The New Republic, 
April 20, 1975) comes closer to the historical context of Béll’s novel by at 
least mentioning the Bild-Zeitung and its relationship to the West German 
left, but then reduces the institutional and social critique to a subjective 
sphere when he contends: “We have no equivalent of the red-baiting, sensa- 
tion-mongering “Bild-Zeitung’” — and a good thing, too.” Cook misinter- 
prets the role of Ludwig Gotten, “who is apparently politically motivated— a 
radical.””’ However, the bulk of the review deals with Boll himself as “a 
Catholic man of conscience, a pacifist, a German of impeccable democratic 
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credentials — received the Nobel award in 1972: his moral stature is beyond 
question.”’* It seems that the reviewer is apologizing for Boll in an attempt 
to explain why he would wnite such a book. 

In a review entitled “The Value of Truth” (National Review, August 1, 
1975), Rene Kuhn Bryant discusses the manipulation of truth as a main 
theme of Katharina Blum.” Yet Bryant seems to perceive the characters 
as random figures or pawns in a brutal world. Economic or political motiva- 
tions that shape the media and police are overlooked, while all of Katharina’s 
actions are reduced to a visceral level: 

. . a lonely, susceptible woman, caught up in a sudden 
surge of sexuality, yields to the appeal of an unknown with 
predictable and generally unfortunate results. With the 
same commonsensical approach she has used throughout 
her life, Katharina moves directly on the source of her 
torment and, having agreed to grant Totges an exclusive 
interview, she shoots him dead, deliberately and without 
compunction. And the reader can scarcely restrain his 
cheers. * 

A review of Katharina Blum appearing in The New Yorker also reduces 
complex social mechanisms and behavioral patterns to random events. The 
fact that everyone Katharina knows is affected by the articles in the NEWS- 
PAPER seems to be overlooked, thereby underestimating the role of the 
media in shaping public opinion. The potential for language to become a 
medium of aggression is considered only in the strictly legalistic context of 
libel and slander. However the most interesting, albeit disturbing, portion 
of the review is a concluding statement that characterizes the institutional 
conflicts in Katharina Blum as some sort of unique psychological manifes- 
tation of the German people, asserting: “The people and the institutions in 
the story are uniquely and unmistakably German, however, and it is Mr. 
Boll's intimate understanding of them that makes this book so worthwhile. ”?! 

Reviews in The New Republic, The New Yorker and The New York Times Book 
Review regard Katharina Blum as a story which reflects German society as a 
whole. Yet none of the reviewers attempt to relate Katharina Blum to an 
analysis of political, social or economic institutions, or to the role of the media 
in the Federal Republic. Certainly a cursory examination of the Frankfurter 
Allgemeine Zeitung, Stiddeutsche Zeitung, Frankfurter Rundschau, Die Zett, 
and the Bild-Zeitung would reveal that the audiences for these newspapers 
are by no means monolithic, but rather diverse. Lacking specific knowledge of 
the actual social context from which the fictional text is drawn and within 
which it is produced, a significant number of reviewers attempt to relate the 
text to simplistic models and stereotypes based on their own subjective 
experience and, in many cases, limited knowledge of the Federal Republic 
of Germany. Thus Katharina’s actions become representative of the actions 
and outlook of a whole country, indeed a whole people (since most reviewers 
did not seem to distinguish between the German-speaking countries as 
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political, social and economic entities). In the New York Times Book Review 
Michael Wood reduces the story to the “sorry state of affairs” in Germany: 


I think Boll means to portray a general state of German 
affairs that could drive a decent woman to murder, but the 
result, in spite of Bdll’s unsentimental and unliterary tone, 
is both sentimental and literary, an armchair celebration 
of someone else’s violence. What is strong and attractive 
here, as in Boll’s other novels, is the sense of the faint 
weirdness of daily life in a conformist country. Everything 
So aspires to order that the very slightest deviation smacks 
of a disturbing anarchy.” 


In October 1975 Redbook magazine introduced its 4.5 million readers to 
Heinrich Boll with a condensation of Katharina Blum. Even if only 10% of 
all Redbook readers ultimately read the condensation, this readership probably 
dwarfed that of the combined hardcover and paperback editions. The potential 
audience and reception was significantly expanded. Without engaging in 
extensive demographic and psychological studies it is difficult to measure 
the perceptions of the Redbook readers of Katharina Blum. Nevertheless, 
some general observations regarding Redbook’s selection of the text, the 
market for Redbook itself and the context within which Katharina Blum was 
presented (i.e., the packaging) can be made. 

In order to maintain and expand circulation, thereby increasing advertising 
revenue, Redbook must design the editorial and visual format of each issue 
precisely. A look at the October 1975 cover of Redbook will bring this target 
market into clearer focus. The standard masthead includes the title of the 
magazine 1n bold block letters with a smaller subtitle stating: “The Magazine 
for Young Women.” The following short titles or “openers,” designed to 
catch the reader’s attention and serve as an abbreviated table of contents, 
appeared on the cover of the October 1975 issue of Redbook: 


THE SECRET DIARY OF JOHN DEAN’S WIFE: ‘HOW 
I LIVED THROUGH WATERGATE’ ‘MO DEAN: Start 
her intimate new book’ / The Wise Woman’s Diet: You can 
weigh what you want to weigh— always / The sex lives of 
American Women—a report that may change your mind 
about extramarital and premarital sex / How to make your 
doctor listen to you / Slow cooking: How to do it right 
every time / All about coloring your hair / A novel of passion 
by a Nobel Prize winner 


The cover reveals that Redbook is marketed not only for young women 
but for all women who perceive themselves as young. The designation of 
Kathanna Blum as “A novel of passion by a Nobel Prize winner” offers the 
precise thematic balance between stories on public scandal, dieting, cooking, 
hair coloring and sex, while assuring the reader that the condensation will 
be well worth reading since it was written by a literary star. The substitution 
of “Nobel Prize winner” for “Heinrich Boll” was obviously designed to 
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reinforce the eminence of the author for those who would not recognize his 
name (surely a significant number of readers). This device also legitimizes 
both author and work. 

An interview with Redbook’s Fiction Editor, Anne Mollegen Smith, provides 
a few insights into the function of fiction within the Redbook concept: 


At Redbook we continue to see plenty of reader interest 
in short fiction that accomplishes what short fiction (in 
print) can do uniquely well. For instance, fiction that 
explores how it really feels to be someone else — empa- 
thetic fiction that conveys, through use of viewpoint and 
with the special intimacy of the written word, the interior 
life of a character. Also, fiction that helps us find out through 
the universality of human experience and emotion how it 
really feels to be ourselves; vicarious emotion, in our un- 
guarded response toa story we are reading alone, in private 
at our chosen moment, can put us more closely in touch 
with our own feelings. * 


Although Redbook provides the reader with some background information 
regarding the Bild-Zettung, the Baader-Meinhof Group and Boll’s relation- 
ship to the above (preceding the text), its characterization of Katharina 
Blum as a “novel of passion” is not only misleading but also trivializes the 
work by intentionally alluding to romance genre novels. In this sense the 
“teaser” on the Redbook cover attracts the reader’s attention through associ- 
ations with the word “passion” and simultaneously “assists” the reader by 
offering a genre classification for the text. Literary quality is guaranteed by 
the certification “Nobel Prize winner.” Pictures and captions of Katharina 
dancing with Gotten, Katharina surrounded by a mob of reporters and 
Katharina standing over the body of Werner Totges are placed within the 
text as an additional form of visual orientation and stimuli, as is a “Cast of 
Characters” with a short portrayal of each, thus completing the total literary 
package. 


Il 


As the Redbook condensation indicates, the reception of Katharina Blum 
in the United States has not been limited solely to the book medium. One 
might even argue that, strictly in quantitative terms, Katharina Blum has 
had a much wider reception in non-book formats and media than in the 
McGraw-Hill hardcover or softcover editions. Adaptations of the original 
text have played a significant role in the reception of Bdll’s work in the 
United States. In 1975 the New York Film Festival presented a film adaptation 
of Katharina Blum codirected by Volker Schléndorff and Margarethe von 
Trotta, both of whom also collaborated on the screenplay. Vincent Canby, 
who characterized Katharina as a “politicized Bonnie Parker,” wrote in the 
New York Times: 
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It’s very difficult to like even though it has things to admire. 
The film, a dramatized polemic about what it sees as the 
excesses of freedom in the democracy of West Germany 
today, makes its point, with tiny variations, as relentlessly 
as someone dealing in Revealed Truths.* 


Canby then remarks, “I’m not familiar with the German press, and it may 
be that it’s as outrageous as the movie describes... .”* 

Apart from the reviewer’s not finding the film particularly effective, what 
is interesting is a direct admission of ignorance by a leading film critic for 
the New York Times regarding the context within which both the book and 
the film were produced. In discussing the “New German Cinema” in a 1977 
article in the New York Times, Mr. Canby describes his impressions of the 
Federal Republic as follows: 


Trying to get a fix on the state of German film art— and 
on the state of Germany — from the vantage point of New 
York is like studying a star 2,000 light-years away. One 
can’t be sure that the star we're seeing still exists. When 
we describe the star, we’re talking history. Distance is time 
frozen, and in the case of Germany it’s frozen in wildly 
differing attitudes, pleasant and unpleasant, idiotic and pro- 
foundly disturbing, depending on the information received. 
On any New York neighborhood street, Germany is a series 
of parked Volkswagens, which seem to be every third car 
on New York’s Upper West Side. On our radios Germany 
is tourism commercials such as the one featuring the 
woman with the sexy voice who tells us in a manner that 
is meant to be disarming, “I can’t help it . . . I’m falling in 
love again. . . I can't help it!”” But after she tells us she’s 
falling in love again with Germany, with the mountains and 
the villages and the cities and the museums and especially 
with the people (because “they’re so nice and friendly and 
SO many speak English”), my thoughts have a way of turning 
to Auschwitz or to the activities of the Baader-Meinhof 
gang. This is not, I suspect, what the ad agency intended. *’ 


Canby’s impressions of contemporary Germany are, by his own admission, 
rooted in the World War II experience.* These stereotypes do not help 
explain the evolution of the Federal Republic during the past twenty years — 
an evolution which has been based to a large extent on political and economic 
ties with the United States and other NATO countries, as well as the nature 
of the relationship with the German Democratic Republic. There is a sense 
of cultural chauvinism in this and similar reviews that take “Germany” (with- 
out differentiation) to task for its “yellow press,” and which simultaneously 
regard modern West German society as some sort of extraterrestial en- 
counter of the third kind. | 

Most recently Boll’s Katharina Blum has encountered its largest potential 
audience to date in a made-for-television adaptation entitled the “Lost Honor 
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of Kathryn Beck,” aired January 24, 1984 on CBS and starring Marlo Thomas 
(Kathryn), who was also the executive producer, and Kns Knistofferson 
(Ludwig Gotten). Kathryn Beck, an apolitical single woman living in an 
Illinois town, becomes involved with a suspected member of the Weather 
Underground. From this point on the plot follows roughly the same contours 
as BOoll’s novel. For Marlo Thomas the story illustrates the problem of witness 
rights in the United States. Kathryn Beck’s apartment 1s illegally searched, 
her rights are never read as mandated in the “Miranda” rulings and the 
police threaten to bring her before a grand jury if she does not cooperate.” 
Harvard Law Professor Alan M. Dershowitz served as a legal advisor and 
also authored a pamphlet to accompany the production calling for increased 
protection of witness rights. “° 

Press coverage of the film was generally favorable. However, John Corry 
of The New York Times describes the production as “a cautionary tale— 
earnest, gripping and intense. It is also claptrap.’“’ Corry’s conclusions 
seem a bit simplistic: “Thus the film. . . gives us messages from the left 
and right: the police and the press should both be curbed... . Mr. Boll 
argued that all Germany was in decay. The film does the same, only using 
another country. ”” 

“Kathryn Beck” received rave reviews from Tom Shales of the Washington 
Post, who lauds the film for its portrayal of the violation of witnesses’ rights 
and their victimization by the police and the media. Shales comments: “This 
is the kind of picture that would have given Kafka nightmares and could 
possibly make a civil libertarian of Ed Meese. It’s that tough.’ Both the 
film and Ms. Thomas receive similar accolades from The Christian Science 
Monitor and the Chicago Tnbune. Arthur Ungar writes: “‘Lost Honor’ man- 
ages to explore the sensitive issue of personal morality and universal issue 
of civil rights — and still emerge as a fine, if disturbing, evening’s entertain- 
ment.”“* And in the 7ribune Judy Flander asserts that Marlo Thomas 
“gives the best performance of her career.’’*° 

Certainly these cinematic adaptations by Schlondorff and Thomas must 
be dealt with in their own right. Translations from one medium to another 
are never equivalent. “The Lost Honor of Kathryn Beck” sets different 
emphases and revolves around a somewhat different set of cultural and legal 
premises than Boll’s novel does. The police and their violation of civil rights 
play a more important role in the TV movie than in the novel. The press is 
portrayed as an accomplice. Clearly Thomas and Dershowitz have used the 
basic story as a political vehicle to dramatize injustices in the US legal 
system. Boll also uses his story as a vehicle to portray graphically the 
victimization of Katharina Blum. And perhaps to this extent they share a 
common artistic intent. Yet Bdll’s portrayal is more complex. Katharina’s 
victimization is a result of perceptions and behavioral patterns that are woven 
into the social fabric. Simply according her more rights as a witness would 
not eliminate the damage done in the press. 
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The reception of Katharina Blum in the United States review media has 
ranged from characterizations of the work as a type of hybrid mystery- 
romance, to a commentary on the conformity of German society, to an 
exposé on libel, slander, truth in reporting, and freedom of the press. 
Because the reception appears so random, so checkered, it is difficult to 
identify common themes or modes of interpretation. Nonetheless one can 
identify an affinity for inaccuracies and distortions shared by many of the 
reviews. 

An assessment of Boll’s precise analysis of how language determines 
perceptions of reality and simultaneously conditions social interaction is 
lacking in all of the reviews examined. Yet it is this aspect which Boll communi- 
cates most effectively through Katharina’s fastidious attention to language. 
Reviewers have also overlooked the fact that the press masks its own overt 
political interests by politicizing an apolitical incident. Katharina becomes a 
vehicle for an orchestrated media campaign and an example, indeed a living 
warning, to others who associate with any individual who is vaguely perceived 
as beyond the parameters of a political profile defined by the newspaper. 

With the exception of the television production, Katharina Blum is not 
used as a vehicle to examine similar constellations of power in the United 
States. The conflicts arising in Kathanna Blum are either perceived as 
“typically German,” as universal human failings or as human characteristics 
divorced from any concrete circumstances which are socially, economically, 
politically or culturally rooted. Thus Katharina’s “passion” is a form of uncon- 
trolled lust emanating from her own lack of will, as she is swept away in a 
weak moment. “Aggression” is defined primarily in terms of Katharina’s 
aggression and only peripherally in terms of the verbal aggression which is 
directed toward her. Katharina indeed becomes the guilty party because 
she fails to resolve the conflict within socially prescribed parameters. Yet 
Katharina is placed in a “double-bind” since the rules of the game are 
established by the police and media who themselves can overstep boundaries 
without invoking societal sanctions. Katharina’s harboring of a “terrorist” 
and Totges’ murder are considered as isolated incidents and removed from 
the context in which they occur. Seen in this light, Katharina appears simply 
to have overreacted to institutional excesses. Thus the victim becomes the 
accused, implicitly guilty as a result of her own actions. Katharina’s exploita- 
tion by her former husband Wilhelm Brettloh, as well as by other male 
figures in the story, and the radical consequences of Katharina’s brief associ- 
ation with Gotten on the lives of her friends and employer, are relegated to 
plot development or disregarded by reviewers. 

In his analysis of book reviews of German literature in the New York Times 
commencing in 1945, Volkmar Sander has observed “eine erstaunliche Un- 
kenntnis der literarischen Situation” with regard to the Federal Republic (or 
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the German Democratic Republic).** Major literary movements and discus- 
sions, including “Gruppe 47” or the “Frankfurter Schule” were either only 
mentioned casually or totally disregarded.*’ Returning to Jauf’ concept of 
the “Erwartungshorizont,” Sander reiterates: 

Dieser Erwartungshorizont, der entscheidend die Art mit- 

beeinfluBt, wie der Kritiker das Werk gesehen und verstan- 

den hat, ist nattirlich auch gesellschaftlich bestimmt. Ein 

“Erfahrungskontext,” der weder das Erlebnis des Knieges 

in Europa noch die inzwischen tiber einhundertjahrige so- 

zialistische Tradition einschlieBt, mu} bei bestimmten Tex- 

ten notwendigerweise zu anderen Urteilen fiihren. Es ist 

das, was Mandelkow den “Rtickkoppelungseffekt rezep- 

tionsdsthetischer Prozesse”’ nennt.* 

The reviews of Katharina Blum in the United States reflect an inability 
or unwillingness on the part of the reviewers to inform the reader accurately 
with regard to the social context within which the work was written. To a 
large extent, Germany (without differentiation between the FRG and the 
GDR) is still perceived within the context of the United States’ World War II 
experience. The significance of the war and postwar era as historical points 
of departure for the interpretation of contemporary Germany (among some 
reviewers and readers in the US) is understandable given the fact that 
national interests, as well as the personal interests of US soldiers serving 
in Europe, were at that time intensely focused on Germany’s defeat. Recent 
public relations gestures in German-American affairs, such as President 
Reagan’s visit to Bitburg, illustrate the extent to which perceptions of the 
relations between the United States and the Federal Republic are rooted in 
the World War II experience. Yet the mass media in the United States have 
devoted only superficial attention to the evolution of relations between the 
two countries (since the founding of the Federal Republic), particularly when 
contrasted to the daily coverage which the media in the Federal Republic 
allocate to US political, economic and cultural affairs. This points to an 
asymmetry of political and cultural relations between the United States and 
the Federal Republic, which has evolved from Germany’s (and later the 
Federal Republic’s) early dependence on the United States and NATO.” 
Moreover, this asymmetry in international relations and of information is a 
state that many segments of the US population either do not recognize, 
have become accustomed to or have no wish to change. In a 1983 interview 
with A. Leslie Willson, Giinter Grass was asked why “the image of Germany 
in America, for the average person, is either stuck in the nineteenth century 
or is marked by the Holocaust.” Grass responded: 


I believe that the lack of readiness of the general public, 
even among the educated classes in the United States, 
really to become more familiar with other cultures, other 
cultural regions, other ways of life, before acting, is for 
the United States a prerequisite of survival. . . . The mis- 
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understandings in regard to Germany are regrettable, but 
they cannot cause damage such as in Vietnam or Central 
America. Of course, it is nevertheless a self-justification 
that reverts upon the individual American and rather impov- 
erishes him. He observes falsely. He starts to dissemble. 
He is not discerning then, because he equates Germany 
and the Holocaust. I am very much in favor of Germans 
being reminded over and over and of us Germans reminding 
ourselves, above all, over and over of the crimes we have 
committed and that history is dated differently since Ausch- 
witz. But isn’t everyone, for example every American, also 
compelled to see or to examine how susceptible he is to 
fascism?” 


I would assert that the less information the reviewer possesses on the 
author and the context within which the work was produced, the more the 
reviewer must rely on subjective associations which evolve from his or her 
reading of the text as well as on the exigencies of producing the review 
itself. While the process of close reading can be enormously productive as 
a necessary first step, a review that lacks information on the context within 
which the work was produced, not only loses its potential to inform the 
reader, it may even disinform the reader through inadvertent misunderstand- 
ings or misinterpretations of the text, particularly in a cross-cultural context. 
Thus the reviewer’s competency as a professional reviewer should include 
specialized knowledge or skills and extend beyond his or her ability to read 
a book. | 

The preceding discussion of Katharina Blum in the United States indicates 
that works of foreign literature in translation are frequently reviewed in a 
“cultural vacuum,” that is, a significant number of reviewers possess little 
or no substantive information on the author, culture or society within which 
the work was produced. As a result of efforts to adapt the text to perceived 
reader interests or make it more accessible within the foreign setting, it is 
frequently misinterpreted or rendered dysfunctional. 

Because the original “Erfahrungskontext” is clearly lacking in a foreign 
society, the “cultural vacuum” is now filled by the review media and/or the 
publisher, who provide information for the review media and control the 
distribution of the text while creating an image for the work suitable to a 
perceived market. The new context in which the literary text is presented 
is also determined by the type of “repackaging” initiated by a publisher or 
producer in the licensing country; for example, information provided on 
book jackets, or for advertising and reviews. Meanwhile, the reviewer may 
also participate in this repackaging to the extent that the review medium, 
review editor and reviewer rely on: 1) the publisher for background informa- 
tion in the form of press releases, 2) advertising revenue generated by 
publishers in book review sections or 3) specific target markets for their 
livelihood.* 
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Given the fact that publishers and review media function primarily in 
production, distribution and information capacities, but simultaneously fail 
to communicate certain types of information about the foreign “Erfahrungs- 
kontext” to the reader, it would appear that many literary texts read in the 
United States can only communicate truly new or foreign modes of existence 
to a very limited extent, unless the reader is already aware of the foreign 
“Erfahrungskontext” through extensive contact with the foreign culture. 
Thus the text becomes “trapped” in its functional relationship between 
publishers, reviewers and readers, since it must conform to the exigencies 
of the distribution and marketing networks. The distribution and marketing 
functions, in responding to perceived needs in the marketplace, tend to 
reinforce existing cultural perceptions or misinformation on the foreign cul- 
ture in the presentation of the foreign literary text to the extent that they 
must rely on these perceptions to promote, distribute and review the text, 
rather than attempting to alter them. Ultimately this process of literary 
reception is culturally bound to the society within which the reader’s “Erfah- 
rungskontext” evolves. Existing functional relationships (between publisher- 
distributor, reviewer and text) provide no mechanism by which “extra-liter- 
ary” information could be communicated to the reader in any comprehensive 
and effective fashion so that the text and the reader could break out of the 
American cultural context, which is frequently superimposed by the literary 
marketplace. Thus the analysis of Katharina Blum not only reaffirms that 
literary texts cannot be considered transcultural, but also questions the 
potential for literary communication to serve as a catalyst for introducing 
social critique if the perception and interpretation of certain communicative 
acts have been functionally blocked or redirected. 
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North American Heine Society 


The North American Heine Society invites you to join its membership. The purpose 
of the Society is to encourage Heine scholarship, bring about communication among 
Heine scholars and disseminate information. The Society sponsors Heine Sessions 
at the Modern Language Association Conventions and publishes an annual Newsletter. 
Through affiliation with the Heinrich Hetne Gesellschaft and the Heine Institute in 
Diisseldorf, members also receive the Heine Jahrbuch published by the Institute. 
Annual dues of 10 Dollars cover membership in the North American Heine Society 
and affiliated membership in the Dtisseldorf Heine Gesellschaft and entitle members 
to receipt of Newsletter and Jahrbuch. The two cooperating societies have made 
possible an arrangement, whereby present members of the Gesellschaft can be 
members of both societies by joining the North American Heine Society. 

Members of the Board of Directors are Jost Hermand, Peter-Uwe Hohendahl, 
Ernst Loeb, Jeffrey Sammons and Maria Wagner. Further information is available 
from Martha Kaarsberg Wallach, President, NAHS, Humanistic Studies, University 
of Wisconsin-Green Bay, Green Bay, WI 54302, or from Robert C. Holub, Treasurer, 
NAHS, German Dept., University of California, Berkeley, CA 94720. 
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